James Fenimore Cooper

never suspected the presence of any such unpatriotic paral-
lel in Lionel Lincoln; his formal ideas seem at this period
to have been entirely correct, whatever heresies his fantasy
entertained. But some of the English reviewers saw what
was wrong with the book. As one of them sneeringly put
it: "... we ... are . ... instructed that the separation of
the colonies from the mother country was effected prin-
cipally through the agency of a mad old gentleman, called
Ralph . . . and an idiot lad."

The Last of the Mohfcans (1826), Cooper's most famous
and most widely read work, is his first great adventure story
of Indian fighting and perhaps his best. In contrast with
the ambitious Lionel Lincoln, and indeed with all of his
previous books, it is relatively free of social complication. It
is almost but not quite (for Cooper was incapable of hold-
ing his interest in human society in abeyance) the "pure"
adventure story in which in an arbitrarily simplified world
everything happens for the sake of the excitement of the
action.

Two young women, Cora and Alice, attempt to join their
father, Colonel Munro, the commander of Fort William
Henry which is besieged by Montcalm. Good Indians, aided
by Hawk-eye, protect them from bad Indians; the girls'
alternate rescue and recapture are the main incidents of the
tale. Virtue is the exclusive possession of one side, vice of
the other. Uncas can be only good and noble in his love
for Cora, Magua base and wicked. Moral choice is never
necessary, although its forms are presented to give variety
to the incidents; we know Cora will refuse to be Magua's
squaw even to save Alice's life. The possible problems that
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